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JOHN  ARDERNE  AND  HIS  TIME.1 


When  the  council  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
honoured  me  by  an  invitation  to  write  a paper  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  session  1897-98,  it  appeared  to  me  that  we 
might  be  interested  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  our  progress 
through  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
transport  ourselves  for  a brief  space  into  the  lurid  and  fitful 
light  of  the  later  middle  ages,  there  to  make,  or  renew,  an 
acquaintance  with  an  ancient  and  most  worthy  master  of  the 
craft  of  surgery  whom  we  should  all  delight  to  honour. 

The  name  of  John  Arderne  is  an  unfamiliar  one  even  for 
surgeons,  although  numerous  manuscript  copies  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  appreciative  reference  to  his  work  has  been 
made  by  many  high  authorities  on  medical  and  surgical 
history — notably,  by  Dr.  Daremberg  in  his  “Histoire  des 
Sciences  Medicales,”  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Flint  South  and 
Mr.  D’Arcy  Power  in  “The  Craft  of  Surgery,”  and  by  my 
learned  colleague,  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne,  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.”  It  is  to  the  last-named  gentleman  that 
I owe  my  first  introduction,  now  some  years  ago,  to  the 
subject  of  my  discourse.  The  time  at  my  disposal  will 
allow  only  a very  imperfect  study  of  the  man  and  the 
time,  but  if  I am  fortunate  enough  to  induce  a few  of  the 
members  to  inquire  further  into  a curious  page  of  surgical 
history  my  chief  object  will  be  achieved. 

John  Arderne,  a contemporary  of  Chaucer,  Wy cliff e, 
Froissart,  Petrarch,  and  Guy  de  Chauliac,  belongs  to  a 
period  of  extreme  interest  in  the  evolution  of  general  and 
surgical  literature,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  within  his 
sphere  gave  no  mean  aid  towards  the  advance  of  a higher 
culture.  Of  biographical  facts  we  have  but  little  record,  but 
it  is  known  that  he  was  born  in  1307  2 and  that  he  practised 
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at  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire  from  1349,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  until  1370,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty- three  years,  he 
settled  in  London.  Thenceforth  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
his  days  to  the  publication  of  his  experiences  in  the  form  of 
treatises  upon  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  surmised  that  he 
had  been  previously  attached  for  a time  to  the  English  forces 
during  the  French  wars  in  the  capacity  of  field  surgeon,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  France  and 
its  language,  and  that  he  had  an  extensive  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds ; but  although  he  calls  himself 
“Chirurgus  inter  Medicos”  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
possessed  a Master’s  degree  or  any  formal  licence  for  the 
exercise  of  his  calling.  However  this  may  be,  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a man  of  clerkly  attainments,  with  a good 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French,  and  well  read  in  the 
available  literature  of  his  profession,  quoting  freely  from  the 
works  of  the  mediseval  surgeons,  the  Arabs,  and  even  from  the 
Greeks.  That  he  achieved  fame  as  a surgeon  is  no  less 
certain.  He  refers  with  pardonable  pride  to  a number  of 
distinguished  patients  whom  his  ministrations  had  restored 
to  health,  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Black 
Prince  a grant  of  land  in  Connaught,  and  with  it  the  right  to 
prefix  the  noble  particle  “ de  ” to  his  name.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  position  of  an  Irish  landlord  was  more  enviable 
then  than  now,  but  the  colossal  fees  he  was  able  to  command 
from  his  wealthy  clients  probably  rendered  him  independent 
of  his  Hibernian  rentals.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  the  literary  labours  which  have  preserved  his 
memory  were  the  outcome,  and  not  the  cause,  of  his  success, 
for  it  was  not  until  he  had  won  an  honourable  repose  that 
he  found  leisure  to  give  the  world  the  secrets  of  his  practice. 
His  writings,  couched  in  fair  Latin  and  dealing  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  they  were  then  known, 
were  noteworthy  productions  of  a reactionary  but  still 
illiterate  age,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  duly  valued 
during  the  next  three  centuries,  although  none  received  the 
honours  of  the  press  except  an  abstract  translation  of  an 
essay  on  Fistula,  which  was  printed  in  1588  by  John  Read  as 
an  appendix  to  a translation  of  Franciscus  Arceus  on  Wounds. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Arderne  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  something  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  period 
was  signalised  as  one  of  struggle  for  emancipation  from  a 
long- endured  state  of  physical  and  intellectual  bondage  ; 
but  science  was  permitted  to  lag  behind,  while  metaphysics, 
astrology,  and  alchemy  took  the  place  of  solid  research. 
The  study  of  medicine  was  perhaps  more  deplorably  in  the 
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rear  of  progress  than  any  other  branch  of  learning.  For 
many  hundreds  of  years  the  preservation  of  the  lore  of  the 
Greeks  from  oblivion  was  left  almost  wholly  to  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  until  at  last  the  giant  Europe,  so  long  torpid,  roused 
enough  to  stretch  its  stiffened  members,  first  in  Italy, 
then  in  France,  then  in  England,  but  only  to  doze 
again  and  again  before  sinking  into  a new  century  of 
slumber.  When  Arderne  was  in  his  prime  there  was 
but  one  scientific  centre  in  Europe  where  any  pretence  of 
surgical  teaching  was  maintained.  The  once  famous  school 
of  Salerno  had  already  become  effete.  The  Italian  revival 
under  William  of  Saliceto,  Theodoric,  Lanfrank,  Mondini, 
and  others,  had  given  place  to  the  old  stagnation  against 
which  Bologna  had  made  a valiant  fight  before  sinking  into 
premature  decay.  Paris,  too,  after  listening  to  the  teaching 
of  Lanfrank  and  of  Henri  de  Mondeville,  had  resolutely 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  Montpellier  alone,  thanks 
in  part  to  its  geographical  position,  which  brought  it 
within  nearer  touch  of  Arab  learning,  was  liberal  enough 
to  sanction  the  cultivation  of  anatomical  and  surgical  science, 
not,  indeed,  within  the  walls  of  its  university,  but  in  extra- 
mural classes,  in  which,  amongst  others,  Guy  de  Chauliac, 
the  greatest  surgical  figure  of  the  age,  took  a leading  part. 
Even  this  tolerance  soon  died  out,  and  Montpellier  went  the 
way  of  Salerno,  Bologna,  and  Paris,  but  not  until  the  work 
of  Guy  de  Chauliac  and  John  Arderne  was  ended.  In 
England  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  medical  progress,  and  there  was  no  school  of 
anatomy  or  surgery  throughout  the  land,  and  no  English 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects  could  be  said  to 
exist,  if  we  except  such  theoretical  references  as  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Gilbertus  Anglicanus  and  John  of  Gad- 
desden,  written,  like  all  medical  treatises  of  the  time, 
in  Latin.  It  is  true  that  the  writings  of  the  Arab 
physicians,  which  gave  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Greek 
surgery,  and  those  of  William  of  Saliceto,  Roger,  Theodoric, 
the  Four  Masters,  Lanfrank,  de  Mondeville,  and  after 
1363  the  masterpiece  of  compilation,  the  Chirurgia  Magna  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  were  also  procurable  in  Latin  guise,  but 
the  knowledge  to  profit  by  them  was  rare  indeed  in  the  ranks 
from  which  the  representatives  of  English  surgery  were 
drawn.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  lot  of  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  fell  in  need  of  surgical  ministrations  was  a 
sadly  precarious  one.  The  art  was  regarded  by  the  educated 
physicians  then  and  for  centuries  later  as  beneath  their 
dignity.  As  expressed  by  our  Elizabethan  surgeon,  John 
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Eead,  in  the  doggerel  which  he  and  his  fellows  loved  to  prefix 
and  append  to  their  professional  writings  : — 

“Chirurgery  moreover  is 
abhorred  of  the  Phisition, 

Who  doth  esteeme  it  as  a thing 
to  vile  for  his  profession.” 

Outside  this  august  and  highly  conservative  body  were 
several  classes  of  practitioners  into  whose  hands  surgery 
was  allowed  to  sink.  First  of  these  came  the  Masters  of 
Surgery — a small  body  of  men,  here,  as  in  France,  distinct 
from  the  Barber  surgeons,  but  scarcely  yet  banded  into  the 
association  that  somewhat  later  strove  so  well  to  secure  a 
fitting  status  for  their  calling.  They  held  no  special  position 
in  the  social  scale  of  the  time  and  appear  to  have  sprung 
originally  from  the  same  level  as  the  barbers,  but  to  have 
won  especial  experience  and  recognition  by  the  exercise  of 
surgery  in  the  wars  and  civil  disturbances  of  the  time, 
and  in  certain  instances  to  have  gathered  some  scholastic 
training.  With  this  group  John  Arderne  is  probably  to 
be  classed,  and  another  example  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  person  of  the  author  of  the  remarkable  anatomical 
manuscript  brought  to  light  two  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Payne.3  It  is  these  men,  few  in  number,  weak 
in  influence  though  they  were,  that  we  must  regard  as  the 
most  honourable  representatives  of  surgery,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a dozen  men  of  the  stamp  of  Arderne  would  have 
changed  the  whole  history  of  English  surgery.  Yet  the 
chirurgery  of  the  Master  Surgeon  was  scarcely  a handicraft 
at  all,  for  the  hand  played  little  part  in  it  except  in  the 
application  of  ointments  and  plasters.  The  Barber  surgeon, 
the  bone-setter,  and  the  travelling  specialists  did  the  rest. 

Next  to  these  came  the  Barber  surgeons,  who,  thanks  to  the 
successive  decrees  of  the  Popes  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries  against  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  by  the  priesthood,  had  inherited  the  manual  functions 
of  the  erstwhile  monkish  physicians,  and  had  begun  to 
develop  ambitions  above  the  blood  - letting  and  tooth- 
drawing, which  for  some  mysterious  reason  had  long  been 
attached  to  their  trade.  They  had  not,  however,  reached  or 
merited  any  standing  of  importance,  although  as  early  as 
1375  they  were  strong  enough  in  London  to  appeal  success- 
fully to  the  corporation  for  the  right  to  summon  persons  who 
practised  surgery  without  due  qualification.  They  them- 
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selves  were  little  more  than  uneducated  mechanics,  to  whom 
the  literature  of  surgery  was  a closed  book.  Much  experience 
must  indeed  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  but  it  fell  on  a barren 
soil.  Their  regular  practice  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
venesections  and  dentistry,  and  to  the  treatment  of  con- 
tusions, wounds,  ulcers,  and  a few  other  simple  affections ; 
but  all  ailments  outside  these  were  blindly  attacked  or  more 
discreetly  left  alone.  Neither  the  Master  Surgeons  nor  the 
Barber  surgeons  attempted  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
surgery.  Beyond  the  mere  opening  of  a vein  or  an  abscess 
or  the  extraction  of  a tooth  there  were  few  operations  that 
were  held  within  the  scope  of  orthodox  practice.  Arderne 
says  that  he  knew  no  man  in  his  time  ‘ ‘ in  all  England  or  in 
lands  beyond  the  sea”  who  could  cure  a fistula — he  alone 
did  it.  Even  operations  so  simple  and  then  so  necessary 
in  warfare  as  the  extraction  of  arrow-heads  were  often  sur- 
rounded by  absurdly  superstitious  formalities.  The  surgeon 
and  patient  were  to  be  clean  shriven  and  to  say  three  Pater- 
nosters and  three  Aves  in  worship  of  the  Trinity ; finally,  after 
a Latin  adjuration  to  the  arrow,  bidding  it  come  out  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  surgeon’s  fingers  were  permitted  to  attack 
the  actual  task,  which  was  supposed  to  be  miraculously 
facilitated  by  the  tribute  to  the  Celestial  powers.  Haemor- 
rhage, except  from  a vein  opened  under  proper  astrological 
conjunctions,  was  a terror  to  the  surgeon,  upon  whom  the 
idea  of  the  ligature  had  not  yet  dawned  ; strangulated  hernia 
and  a score  of  other  grave  but  remediable  conditions  were 
left  to  the  merciful  hand  of  death,  and  many  common 
affections  that  should  have  been  perfectly  within  the  sphere 
of  the  general  surgeon,,  such  as  fractures,  dislocations,  stone 
in  the  bladder,  &c.,  were  abandoned  without  a struggle  to 
a low  class  of  specialists  of  whom  we  may  next  speak. 

Specialists  constitute  the  third  group  of  surgical 
practitioners,  perhaps  outnumbering  both  the  Master  Surgeons 
and  Barber  surgeons.  The  whole  country  was  pervaded  by 
a troop  of  foreign  and  native  bone-setters,  lithotomists, 
herniotomists,  oculists,  and  others,  following  traditional 
methods  unguided  by  anatomical  knowledge,  but  sometimes 
by  dint  of  experience  attaining  a fair  amount  of  skill  and 
success  and  living  upon  an  honestly  acquired  reputation. 
Most  of  them,  however,  travelled  from  place  to  place 
advertising  themselves  by  barefaced  methods  not  even  yet 
quite  extinct  or  inefficacious,  often  mingling  their  handicraft 
with  arrant  imposture,  and  ready  to  shift  their  quarters 
with  all  needful  celerity  as  soon  as  the  results  of  their  opera- 
tions threatened  trouble  to  themselves.  Such  men  for  this 
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reason  were  popularly  known  in  France  as  coureurs.  That 
they  should  be  permitted  to  exist  and  thrive  might  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  indictment  of  the  surgery  of  the 
time  were  it  not  that  the  bone-setter,  as  ignorant  and  as 
impudent  as  his  forbears,  is  still  amongst  us  even  in 
this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Below  all  of  these  there  was  still  another  class  of 
pretenders  to  surgery — a motley  crew  of  base  empirics 
of  both  sexes,  without  even  a pretence  to  real  know- 
ledge, trading  upon  herbs,  ointments,  embrocations, 
pills,  amulets,  and  the  like,  mainly  for  use  in  such 
ailments  as  were  capable  of  recovery  in  defiance  of 
their  intervention.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them 
further,  their  name  is  legion  and  their  methods  eternal,  but 
in  that  day  the  orthodox  was  so  little  remote  from  the 
heterodox  in  science  that  poor  suffering  humanity  had  small 
chance  of  escape. 

Finally,  outside  these  various  practitioners  for  gain 
lay  the  Amateurs,  a numerous  body,  often  of  gentle  birth, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  gentler  sex,  trained  by  reading 
or  personal  instruction  in  the  use  of  herbs,  drugs,  and 
simple  dressings,  and  prepared  to  act  on  emergency  as 
nurses  or  doctors  amongst  their  families,  friends,  or  de- 
pendents. Students  of  Chaucer  may  find  an  inkling  of  the 
domestic  medical  lore  of  the  period  in  the  ‘ ‘ Nonne  Preeste’s 
Tale,”  and  they  may  recognise  that  Damoysele  Pertelote  still 
survives  in  the  remoter  parts  of  our  provinces.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  of  these  kindly  and  charitable  people 
did  much  good  in  their  generation,  and  knowing  what  we 
know  of  the  bulk  of  their  professional  rivals  we  may  think 
the  patients  who  came  under  their  tender  ministrations  were 
not  always  the  most  unfortunate  amongst  sufferers  in 
medieval  England, 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  surgery  when  John 
Arderne  came  upon  the  scene.  Shorn  of  almost  all  the 

dignity  and  power  it  had  acquired  under  the  Greeks 
its  prospects  were  of  the  gloomiest.  What  Arderne  did 
towards  its  revival  may  be  seen  by  a study  of  his  works. 

There  are  no  less  than  22  Arderne  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  in  the  original  Latin  or  in  early  English 
translations,  some  of  course  repeating  or  overlapping  others 
in  matter.4  They  treat  more  or  less  fully  of  almost  every 


4 List  of  Arderne  Mdd.  iu  the  British  Museum,  copied  from  Catalogue 
of  Manuscripts,  vol.  ii. : — 2002,  238.1,  3844,  6.8,  341.1,  3548,  2122,  347.1, 
795.2,  56,  76.1,  277.2,  563.2,  2271,  75.12,  335,  76,  3428,  89E,  85B,  86D,  29.301. 
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kind  of  medical  and  surgical  disease  then  known,  mainly 
from  the  clinical  aspect,  and  with  abundant  directions  for 
treatment,  and  nearly  all  are  illustrated  with  drawings  of 
diseases,  surgical  appliances,  medicinal  plants,  and  other 
things  appertaining  to  the  text.  Some  of  the  sketches  are 
curious.  One,  representing  John  Arderne  examining  a case 
of  fistula  in  ano,  has  been  discreetly  reproduced  (without  the 
patient)  in  South’s  “Craft  of  Surgery  ” ; another  shows  the 
astrological  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
fistulas,  penile  sores,  acne  rosacea,  facial  tic,  and  many  other 
conditions  are  recognisably  figured,  and  one  MS.  even  shows 
a portrait  of  a mad  dog.  There  are,  however,  no  anatomical 
diagrams.  The  text  consists  partly  of  short  essays  on  the 
treatment  of  various  symptoms  and  ailments,  partly  of 
elaborate  dissertations  upon  certain  sections  of  surgical 
disease,  as  fistula  in  ano,  eye  diseases,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  on  wounds  inflicted  by  various  weapons,  closing  with  de- 
scriptive accounts  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  employed  by 
the  author,  and  careful  directions  for  their  use.  There  is  little 
or  no  reference  to  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  the  only 
operations  described  in  detail  are  those  for  fistula  in  ano 
and  for  cutting  a stone  out  of  the  urethra.  Mention  is  made 
of  a special  instrument  for  crushing  a vesical  calculus. 
Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  and  the  French  and  Italian  surgeons 
are  freely  quoted,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  the  learning  of  the  author  is 
frequently  shown  also  by  the  use  of  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
French  expressions.  There  is  no  attempt,  however,  to  con- 
struct a complete  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  diseases 
the  mediteval  flesh  was  heir  to  from  crown  to  toe  after  the 
manner  of  many  of  the  earlier  writers.  The  English  trans- 
lations are  all  of  early  date,  the  most  important  of  the 
number  being  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  hence  probably  representing  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  language  that  John  Arderne  himself  would  have  used 
in  his  professional  discourse.  As  this  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  interesting  and  original  section  of  the  author’s 
work,  and  will  soon,  I trust,  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  profession  and  public  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
I propose  to  speak  of  it  so  far  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  will 
allow.  I have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Furnivall  for  the 
loan  of  a complete  transcript  which  has  enabled  me  to  study 
the  style  and  matter  more  carefully  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  The  section  in  question  treats  of  ischio- 
rectal abscess,  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  other  affections  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowel,  and  of  sinuses  in  connexion  with  the 
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bones  and  joints,  and  is  supplemented  by  a description  of 
the  composition  and  uses  of  the  various  preparations 
employed  by  the  author,  and  prefaced  by  some  words  of 
counsel  to  the  neophyte  who  aspires  to  success  in  medical 
practice.  The  personality  of  Arderne  is  perhaps  best 
shown  in  this  quaint  preface.  It  has  already  been 
printed  in  extenso  in  South’s  “Craft  of  Surgery,”  but  a 
few  paragraphs  may  be  quoted  now.  The  introduction, 
entitled  “Of  the  Manner  of  the  Leech,”5  begins  in  a spirit 
of  pious  humility  and  charity  that  reappears  constantly  in 
the  course  of  Arderne’s  writings.  The  rest  is  too  pithy  to 
need  comment. 

‘ ‘ First  it  behoveth  him  that  will  profit  in  this  craft  that  he 
set  God  afore  evermore  in  all  his  works  and  evermore  call 
meekly  with  heart  and  mouth  his  help,  and  sometimes  visit 
of  his  winnings  poor  men  after  his  might,  that  they  by  their 
prayers  may  get  him  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  that  he 
be  not  yfounden  temerary  or  boastful  in  his  sayings  or  in  his 
deeds.  And  abstain  he  him  from  much  speech  and  most 
among  great  men.  And  answer  he  slyly  [cautiously]  to 
things  asked  that  be  be  not  ytake  in  his  words  forsooth  if  his 
works  be  ofttime  known,  for  to  discord  from  his  words  and 
his  behests  he  shall  be  holden  more  unworthy  and  he  shall 
blemish  his  own  good  fame  : wherefore  saith  a versifyer, 
‘ Vincat  opus  verbum,  minuit  jactantia  fa/mam  ’ — 4 (let)  work 
overcome  thy  word,  for  boast  lesseneth  good  lose  (reputa- 
tion).’ 

“ Also  be  a leech  not  much  laughing  nor  much  playing. 
And  as  much  as  he  may  without  harm  flee  he  the  fellowship 
of  knaves  and  unhonest  persons.  And  be  he  evermore 
occupied  in  things  that  beholdeth  to  his  craft,  either  read 
he,  or  study  he,  or  write  or  pray  he,  for  the  exercise  of  books 
worshippeth  a leech.  For  why,  he  shall  both  be  holden  and 
he  shall  be  more  wise.  And  above  all  this  it  profiteth  to 
him  that  he  be  founden  evermore  sober,  for  drunkenness 
destroyeth  all  virtue  and  bringeth  it  to  nought,  as  saith  a 
wise  man,  ‘ Ebrietas  frangit  quicquid  sapientia  tangit  ’ 
(Drunkenness  breaketh  whatso  wisdom  toucheth).” 

The  next  counsel  is  one  that  cannot  even  yet  be  regarded 
as  superfluous : 4 ‘ Scorn  he  no  man,  for  of  that  it  is  said, 
‘ Deridens  alios  non  inderisus  abibit  ’ (he  that  scorneth  other 
men  shall  not  go  unscorned).  If  there  be  made  speech  to 
him  of  any  leech,  neither  set  he  him  at  nought  nor  praise  him 


5 In  these  quotations  I have  ventured  to  modernise  the  spelling,  but 
have  kept  strictly  to  the  language  of  the  translation. 
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too  much,  or  commend  him,  but  thus  may  he  courteously 
answer:  ‘I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  him,  but  I learned 
not  nor  I have  not  heard  of  him  but  good  and  honest.’  And 
of  this  shall  honour  and  thankings  of  each  party  increase  and 
multiply  to  him,  after  this,  ‘ Honour  is  on  the  honorant  and 
not  on  the  honoured.’  ” 

Next  he  becomes  more  purely  worldly  and  passes  on  to 
private  counsel  not  intended  for  lay  ears  : “When  sick  men 

forsooth  or  any  of  their  byside  [household]  cometh  to  the 
leech  to  ask  help  or  cotinsel  of  him,  be  he  not  to  them  over 
few  [brief]  nor  over  (familiar]  homely  but  mene  [gracious] 
in  bearing  after  the  askings  of  the  persons,  to  some  rever- 
ently, to  some  commonly,  for,  after  wise  men,  ‘ overmuch 
homeliness  breedeth  despising.’  ” 

“ If  he  will  favour  to  any  man’s  asking  make  he  covenant 
for  his  travail  and  take  it  beforehand.6 * 8  But  advise  the 
leech  himself  well,  that  he  give  no  certain  answer  in  any 
case,  but  [unless]  he  see  first  the  sickness  and  the  manner  of 
it,  and  when  he  hath  seen  and  assayed  it,  though  it  seems  to 
him  that  the  sick  may  be  healed,  nevertheless  he  shall  make 
prognostication  to  the  patient  [of]  the  perils  to  come  if  the 
cure  be  deferred.  And  if  he  see  the  patient  perceive  busily 
the  cure  then  after  that  the  state  of  the  patient  asketh 
(according  to  the  position  of  the  patient)  ask  he  boldly  more 
or  less,  but  ever  beware  of  scarce  askings,  for  over-scarce 
askings  setteth  at  nought  both  the  market  and  the  thing. 
Therefore  for  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano,  when  it  is  curable, 
ask  he  competently  of  a worthy  man  and  a great.  An 
hundred  marks  or  forty  pounds,  with  robes  and  fees  of  an 
hundred  shillings  for  the  term  of  life  by  year.  Of  less  men 
forty  pounds  or  forty  marks  ask  he  without  fees.  And  take 
he  not  less  than  a hundred  shillings,  for  never  in  all  my  life 
took  I less  than  an  hundred  shillings  for  cure  of  'that  sick- 
ness. Nevertheless,  do  another  man  as  him  think  better  and 
more  speedfully.” 

“And  if  the  patients  or  their  friends  or  servants  ask  by  how 
much  time  he  hopeth  to  heal  it,  evermore  let  the  leech  byhete 
[state]  the  double  that  he  supposeth,  that  is  if  the  leech  hope 
to  heal  the  patient  by  twenty  weeks — that  is  the  common 
course  of  the  curing — add  he  so  many  over,  for  it  is  better 
that  the  term  be  lengthened  than  the  cure,  for  prolongation 
or  the  cure  giveth  cause  of  despairing  to  the  patients  when 
trust  to  the  leech  is  most  hope  of  health.  And  if  the  patient 


6 In  another  place  he  says  : “ 

which  covenant  all  excusations 

hand.” 


And  then  accord  they  of  covenant,  of 
yput  aback,  take  he  the  half  before- 
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consider  or  wonder  or  ask  why  that  he  put  him  so  long  a 
time  of  curing  since  that  he  healed  him  by  the  half,  answer 
he  that  it  was  for  that  the  patient  was  strong-hearted  and 
suffered  well  sharp  things,  and  that  he  was  of  good  com- 
plexion and  had  able  flesh  to  heal,  and  feign  he  other  causes 
pleasable  to  the  patient,  for  patients  of  such  words  are  proud 
and  delighted.” 

“Also  dispose  a leech  him  that  in  clothes  and  other  apparel- 
ings  he  be  honest,  not  likening  himself  in  appareling  or 
bearing  to  minstrals,  but  in  clothiDg  and  bearing  (ob)serve 
he  the  manner  of  clerks.  For  why,  it  seemeth  aDy  discreet 
man  yclad  with  clerk’s  clothiDg  for  to  occupy  gentleman’s 
boards.  Have  the  leech  also  clean  hands  and  well  shapen 
nails  and  cleansed  from  all  blackness  and  filth.” 

“And  be  he  courteous  at  lords’  boards,  and  displease  he  not 
in  words  or  deeds  to  the  guests  sitting  by.  Hear  he  many  things, 
but  speak  he  but  few,  for  a wise  man  saith  : ‘ It  (be)seemeth 
more  to  use  the  eyes  than  the  tongue.’  And  in  another  place, 
‘If  thou  had  been  still  thou  had  been  holden  a philosopher.’ 
And  when  he  shall  speak,  be  the  words  short,  and  as  much 
as  he  may  fair  and  reasonable  and  without  swaying.  Beware 
that  there  be  never  founden  double  words  in  his  mouth,  for 
if  he  be  founden  true  in  his  words  few  or  none  shall  doubt 
in  his  deeds.” 

“Have  also  a young  leech  good  proverbs  pertaining  ta 
his  craft  in  comforting  of  patients.”  — Here  follow  other 
curious  examples  of  bedside  exhortations  from  Holy  Writ, 
heathen  philosophy,  and  homely  proverbs  — “Also  it 
speedeth  that  a leech  can  talk  of  good  tales  and  of  honest 
that  may  make  the  patients  to  laugh,  as  well  of  the  Bible 
as  of  other  tragedies,  and  any  other  things  of  which  it  is 
nought  to  charge,  while  that  they  make  or  induce  a light 
heart  to  the  patient  or  sick  man.” 

‘ ‘ Discover  never  the  leech  unwarily  the  counsels  of  his 
patients  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  nor  set  not  one  to 
another  at  nought  though  he  have  cause  ; that  he  be  not 
guilty  of  counsel,  for  if  a man  see  ye  heed  well  another  man’s 
counsel  he  will  wist  better  on  ye.” 

“ In  conclusion,  many  things,  forsooth,  well  (bene)  to  be 
kept  of  a leech  without  (besides)  these  that  are  said  afore, 
that  may  not  be  noted  here  for  over  much  occupying.  But 
it  is  not  to  doubt  that  if  the  foresaid  be  well  kept  that  they 
shall  give  a gracious  going  to  the  user  to  the  height  of 
worship  and  of  winning,  for  Cato  saith,  ‘ Virtutem  privwm 
invputa  compescere  linguam  ’ (the  first  virtue  trow  you  to  be 
to  refrain  the  tongue).” 
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Passing  to  the  technical  chapters  of  his  work  we  may  take 
first  his  account  of  fistula  in  ano.  Every  surgeon  who  reads 
this  attentively  will  admit  that  it  stands  almost  alone 
amongst  English  surgical  writings  down  to  the  time  of 
Richard  Wiseman  as  a record  of  painstaking  clinical  obser- 
vation and  of  practical  research  after  success  in  treatment. 
His  description  is  rich  in  experience  and  his  methods  are 
recited  with  a remarkable  fulness  of  the  kind  of  detail  that 
only  experience  can  teach.  It  is  true  that  his  operations 
were  identical  in  principle  with  those  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  but  he  had  devised  appliances  which  in  his  hands 
gave  results  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  claim  in  our 
day.  There  is,  indeed,  little  that  we  know  in  this  particular 
item  of  surgery  that  he  did  not  know  as  well  or  better.  I 
fain  would  quote  some  of  his  crisply  written  sentences,  but 
it  may  not  be. 

Following  the  section  of  fistula  is  a description  of  cancer 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  under  the  name  of  “ bubo  in 
the  lure.”  He  not  only  recognises  the  nature  and  fatality  of 
the  disease,  but  sets  forth  clearly  its  distinctions  from 
chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  and  speaks  of  the  injury  that 
may  be  done  by  the  administration  of  unsuitable  remedies 
under  a wrong  diagnosis.  Prolapsus  ani  he  describes  as  a 
“going  out  of  the  lure.”  His  notes  upon  fistulas,  or  sinuses 
in  the  fingers,  the  legs,  over  the  joints,  and  in  other  places 
are  more  superficially  treated,  but  are  still  personal  observa- 
tions that  appear  to  owe  nothing  to  tradition.  The  essay  on 
haemorrhoids  is  of  a somewhat  different  kind.  Here  for  the 
first  time  he  appears  as  the  compiler,  conscientiously  avowing 
his  indebtedness  to  the  older  masters  of  his  craft — to  Bernard 
of  Gordon,  Richard,  Roland,  Roger,  Gilbertus  Anglicanus, 
Guy  de  Chauliac  (Mayster  Guy)  “and  other  expert  men 
whose  doctrine  he  had  beholden  and  seen.”  This  is  less 
happy  than  his  more  practical  and  original  writings  and  is 
more  obscured  by  the  nebulous  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Nevertheless,  his  treatment  is  fairly  sound,  although  he  has 
been  unable  to  shake  off  some  ancient  superstitions  shared 
by  wiser  and  less  wise  men  than  himself— for  example,  that 
the  surgeon  must  not  operate  about  the  anus  when  the  moon 
is  in  Scorpio,  Libra,  or  Sagittarius,  because  these  signs  token 
the  part  in  question,  and  that  haemorrhoids  and  menstruation 
are  provoked  by  phlebotomy  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein 
while  blood-letting  from  the  external  saphenous  vein  has  the 
directly  opposite  effect ; but  these  and  other  beliefs  were 
inevitable  in  an  age  when  the  physiological  and  astronomical 
dicta  of  the  ancients  were  accepted  like  Holy  Writ 
unassailable  by  human  reason  and  beyond  appeal. 
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Passing  next  to  the  discussion  o£  clysters  in  constipation 
our  author  finds  himself  again  upon  the  safe  foundation  of 
an  extensive  experience,  and  he  displays  a faith  in  his 
methods  capable  of  moving  mountains  of  obstruction.  “ Be 
the  leech  not  negligent  nor  foolhardy  in  his  working  with 
clysters,  for  it  is  a work  of  a perfect  mystery,  for  the  which 
I have  gotten  a hundred  times  great  honour  with  lucre  in 
diverse  places.  For  why?  At  London  when  Lombards 
ofttimes  administered  clysters  in  their  manner  to  colic  men 
and  other  men  constipate,  I,  forsooth,  with  the  aforesaid 
manner  of  clystering  at  the  first  time,  within  the  space  of  a 
furlong  or  two,  I delivered  the  patient  for  certain,  the  Lord 
being  mene.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  although  he  refers 
somewhat  contemptuously  to  the  pretentious  quacks  that 
were  his  rivals,  he  never  condescends  to  the  violent  and 
undignified  diatribes  in  which  his  Elizabethan  successors 
were  wont  to  indulge  under  like  provocation. 

The  final  section,  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
preparations  used  in  surgery,  is  full  of  interest.  Many  of  his 
ingredients,  such  as  arsenic,  verdigris,  sulphate  of  iron, 
alum,  &c.,  were  powerful  as  stimulants,  astringents,  or 
antiseptics,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  with  judgment ; 
and  with  characteristic  honesty  he  tells  of  his  mistakes  as 
well  as  of  his  successes — how,  for  example,  he  had  caused 
sloughing  of  the  leg  of  a patient,  with  subsequent  necrosis 
of  the  tibia,  by  the  unwary  use  of  a mixture  of  sublimed 
arsenic  and  orpiment.  Another  set  of  applications  consist 
of  oily  preparations  of  the  petals  of  roses,  violets,  and 
camomile  flowers,  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  oil  of  juniper, 
the  uses  of  which  are  clearly  and  simply  stated,  while 
other  much- lauded  drugs,  such  as  woodbine  and  scabious, 
have  succumbed  to  changes  of  fashion  like  so  much  of  the 
materia  medica  of  the  present  century.  He,  however, 
avoids  the  loathsome  elements,  that  so  commonly  disgrace 
the  formulas  of  his  and  much  later  times,  and  there  is  but 
one  of  his  prescriptions  that  shows  an  element  of  super- 
stition, the  so-called  sanguis  veneris.  This  for  the  poor  is  a 
compound  of  Alkanet  with  olive  oil — a safe,  simple,  and 
cheap  application  for  wounds  and  ulcers ; but  for  the 
wealthy  it  is  made  up  more  expensively  with  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  other  drugs,  and  contains  as  its  most  valued  ingredient 
* 1 the  blood  of  a maiden  virgin  or  of  a maiden  damosel  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  which  was  never  impregned  tho’ 
she  be  corrupt” — for,  adds  our  cautious  author,  “virgins 
cometh  now  full  seldom  to  twenty  years.”  The  blood,  too, 
“ must  be  drawn  out  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  moon 
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being  in  Virgine,  and  the  sun  being  in  Piscibus.”  Another 
compound  called  “oil  of  Masticus  ” (Masticus  one  ounce, 
thuris  albi  Alexandria  half  an  ounce,  ol.  rosse  lib.),  of 
sufficiently  simple  composition,  must  be  referred  to,  for  its 
virtues,  as  set  forth  in  all  good  faith  by  Arderne,  might  give 
a lesson  to  the  modern  advertiser  of  electric  belts  or  liver 
pills.  “It  helps,”  says  he,  “to  every  akying  of  stomach, 
joints,  shoulders,  liver,  spleen,  helps  to  man  in  the  ethic  in 
the  phtisic,  or  disposed  to  the  lepra  and  to  the  morphcea 
[morfie]  and  to  old  men  and  consumed.  And  anointed,  it 
moisteth  the  skin  and  removeth  and  restoreth  the  flesh  con- 


sumed, and  comforteth  the  stomach  and  maketh  it  to  defy 
chills ; it  represseth  abominations  in  the  stomach,  it  giveth 
appetite,  it  sharpeth  the  minde,  it  consumeth  all  cold 
passions.  Finally,  it  availeth  to  whole  men  and  to  sick  in 
all  necessities.  ’ It  is  strange  that  with  so  all-embracing  a 
remedy  he  did  not  regard  the  rest  of  his  pharmacopoeia  as 
superfluous. 

Of  internal  medicines  there  are  few,  but  two  of  the 
number  depend  on  opium  for  their  chief  effect.  One  of 
these  is  recommended  as  an  anaesthetic,  “ so  that  the  man 
shal  not  feel  whatsoever  is  done  to  him,”  and  the  other  had 
won  a reputation  of  a more  sinister  kind,  “to  make  a man 
sleep  against  his  will  after  the  manner  of  ribalds  and 
browsers  in  France,  that  fellowshippeth  them  by  the  ways  to 
pilgrims,  that  they  may  rob  them  of  their  silver  when  they 
are  asleep.” 

With  these  our  citations  must  end.  It  is  difficult  at 
the  present  time  to  adjudge  John  Arderne’s  claim  upon 
posterity,  but  when  we  remember  into  what  low  repute 
the  art  of  surgery  had  fallen  in  his  day  in  England, 
and  how  honestly  and  successfully  he  strove  to  elevate 
it  by  his  example  and  teaching,  we  can  scarcely  do 
him  too  much  honour.  His  art  was  not  all  we  now 
understand  as  surgery,  although  he  at  least  revived  two  of 
the  ancient  operations  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  was  a true 
clinical  observer  and  based  his  treatment  on  experience  and 
reason  rather  than  on  precedent  and  superstition.  He  was 
moreover,  almost  the  only  English  surgeon  of  his  century 
who  is  known  to  have  combined  the  actual  practice  of  his 
a ling  with  a scholastic  training  sufficient  to  master 
the  surgical  literature  then  available  and  to  commit 
his  views  and  results  clearly  to  writing.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  rise  entirely  above  the 

allowe°d 1 hfs  h^°T-al'  a*nd  .ci£culatory  myths  of  his  day,  but  he 
a lowed  his  theories  to  influence  him  far  less  than  his 
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experience,  and  he  stands  as  a singularly  capable  surgeon 
according  to  his  lights  and  opportunities,  holding  his  craft 
in  due  honour,  and  doing  more  than  any  Englishman  of 
ids— eea-tur-y— ©r— ef  the  three  following  centuries  to  raise 
it  in  the  world’s  esteem.  If  we  compare  him  with  his 
great  French  contemporary,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  we  shall 
find  in  both  the  same  straightness  of  purpose,  the  same 
solidity  of  reasoning,  and  the  same  harmless  superstitions  ; 
but  while  Guy  de  Chauliac  was  a compiler  of  genius  with 
a remarkable  literary  method  and  sense  of  completeness 
Arderne  was  perhaps  the  better  clinical  student  and  the 
more  practical  surgeon  ; Jjrtrt  as  a writer,  although  he  had 
considerable  power  of  expression  and  an  amusing  aptitude 
for  terse  and  pointed  quotation,  he  was  somewhat  lacking 
in  that  gift  of  order  which  in  an  over-strained  and  often 
misapplied  form  distinguished  the  earlier  European  surgical 
authors.  The  Frenchman  constructed  a surgical  text-book 
that  in  its  way  stood  far  above  anything  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  guided  the  whole  of  Europe  for  two  hundred  years  ; 
the  Englishman  left  an  assemblage  of  original  observations 
that  offered  better  lessons  to  his  followers  than  could  be 
drawn  from  any  digest  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  either  added  any  striking  facts  or 
principles  to  the  legacy  of  the  Greeks.  . 

Of  the  man  himself  his  book  conveys  a vivid  picture.  It 
is  easy  to  see  him  as  the  leech  of  courtly  and  obliging 
manners,  sober  in  attire  and  moderate  in  speech,  and 
endowed  with  a self-restraint  born  of  self-respect,  with  a tact 
that  bore  him  well  through  the  many  difficulties  that  must 
have  beset  the  thorny  path  of  the  chirurgeon  in  his  day,  and 
with  a strong  common  sense  that  never  rose  too  near  the 
dangerous  level  of  genius  ; a good  man  and  true,  kindly  and 
honest,  but  shrewd  withal,  with  a quick  eye  to  the.  main 
chance  and  a capacity  for  raising  expediency  to  the  dignity 
of  principle.  He  was  through  all  a surgeon,  a scholar,  and 
a gentleman,  and  in  the  records  that  he  bequeathed  he 
stands  before  us  as  one  whom  we,  his  professional  descend- 
ants, may  accept  with  pride  and  veneration  as  the  Father  of 
English  Surgery. 
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